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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


Our society's annual meeting, to be held 
in the Hotel Harrisburger, Harrisburg, on Satur- 
day, May 3, will have historic significance. 
| refer to the fact that a proposed constitution 
and by-laws will come up for adoption. This 
document will chart the future course of our 
society and, therefore, should represent the will 


of the majority. Inherently it does represent the 


majority will, but we want a demonstration of it 
by a record attendance and by a spirited discus- 
sion, followed by voting. Members desiring to 
participate in this history-making event should 
not miss the meeting. 


The work of a committee of which Philip D. 
Bookstaber is chairman and Frank A. Hoffmann is 
secretary, this document is the result of much 
study and thought. The best features of the con- 
stitutions of the American Folklore Society and 
of state and regional folklore societies are 
incorporated in it. So are suggestions submitted 
to the committee by members. 


To improve and broaden the document, many 
revisions have been made since the first draft, 
consisting only of by-laws, was read at our 
October meeting. The committee hopes that the 
revision printed in the previous issue of the 
KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY will be the final 
one, if only because of the hard work that has 
gone into it. But the document is still subject 
to amendment from the floor. So, if you are a 
member in good standing, bring your amendments, 
if any, to the meeting. Even if it is controver- 
sial you will have a chance to speak your piece. 


-- George Korson 


















































THE WITCH OF WERNER'S MILL 
by 
Homer Rosenberger 


Sugar Valley was settled late in the 1700's. 
The Hessian soldiers who fought in the Revolutionary 
War were among the first of these settlers. Many 
Pennsylvania Germans moved into the valley in 
succeeding years. The settlers turned to farming 
and to the making of maple sugar. Sugar Valley to 
this day has remained, for the most part, a pros- 
perous Pennsylvania German farming section, but 
the maple sugar business has greatly decreased due 
to the disappearance of many of the fine groves of 
sugar maple trees. 


The Sugar Valley people were very superstitious 
three-quarters of a century ago. They feared certain 
people whom they considered to be witches, and they 
pointed to dilapidated houses and told of nightly 
pilgrimages of white and bony figures to these 
buildings. The valley was so much steeped in super- 
stition that it was not very difficult for a person 
with some degree of imagination or fear to "see" 
spooks or "suspect" someone of being a witch. 
"Suspicions" and "scenes" were eagerly spread from 
mouth to mouth, and the scenes and suspicions 
probably grew with each telling, until finally 
some well-rounded and fanciful hair-raising 
stories circulated. These formed the center of 
discussion by many a fireside and in many a 
nightly gathering at the general store. The spook 
and witch stories were very common and prove 
interesting to this day. An aged, lifelong resident 
of Tylersville said to me, “When | was a boy, 
every fence post in Sugar Valley was 'spooked'." 


The Sugar Valley people believed that a woman 
who was a witch and who possessed supernatural 
powers could change herself into the forms of 
various animals. They also believed that if a 
person would shoot or strike the witch while she 
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was promenading in the form of an animal, the 
witch would suffer the effects of the shot or the 
blow when she returned to her natural form, unless 
the shot or blow killed her while she was travel- 
ling in the guise of a cat or a dog or some other 
animal. It was also believed that shooting a cer- 
tain kind of bullet into the object that the sor- 
ceress had bewitched would result in the wounding 
or the death of the sorceress. The following story 
of the Witch of Werner's Mill, in Tylersville, is 
one of many Sugar Valley witch stories that are 
almost similar to it. 


Ezra Hopple, of Tylersville, was a shrewd 
mane For some time there had been strange happen- 
ings in Tylersville. People spoke of witches and 
shook their heads solemnly. And the grist mill 
in the town was said to be “haunted.” 


John Werner was the local miller. Business 
was good in those days early in the 1870's. His 
grist mill was in operation day and night. Werner 
ran his mill during the day and employed a man 
to operate the mill at night. Werner had diffi- 
culty keeping a night man in his employ. In one, 
two, or three nights, or in a week at the most, 

a new man would leave, and always with some weird 
tale of spooks in the mill. 


Ezra Hopple wanted to get to the bottom of 
matters. He has some suspicions about who or what 
was at the bottom of these peculiar happenings 
in Tylersville. In about the year 1872, when Ezra 
was approximately forty years old, he went to 
John Werner and asked for a job. The night man 
had quit that morning and Ezra offered his ser- 
vicese The miller said to Mr. Hopple, "You can't 
run that mill." Hopple replied, "Yes, | can." 
Many men had failed Werner and had quit the job 
soon after accepting it. Werner discounted the 
boasting of new and untried applicants. After a 
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bit of hesitation Werner agreed to employ Ezra 
Hopple as night miller. 


Ezra began his duties that very evening. He 
worked all night, never stopping to sleep or even 
to take a short nap on a bag of feed. Soon after 
dark he saw a black cat walking through the mill. 
He could not see where the cat came from or where 
it went. It appeared at an unexpected time and 
disappeared mysteriously. But Ezra went on about 
his duties and tried to appear unconcerned. He 
remained on guard and was alert all through the 
night, hoping to let nothing pass unseen in the 
mill. 


Nothing out of the ordinary, except the 
appearance of the black cat, occurred the first 
night. During the following day Ezra recounted to 
himself the stories he had heard about the mill 
and tried to fit those stories in with his obser- 
vations of the previous night at the mill. . 


When Ezra Hopple went to work the second 
night, he had different plans. Frequently in those 
days flour was ground during the day, and chop 
was ground at night. Grist mills were run by 
water power, and burr mills, rather than roller 
mills, were used. Flour and chop were ground 
between two large, round mill stones lying on top 
of each other and revolving in opposite directions. 
The burr mills ground flour and chop much as two 
stove lids, lying on top of each other and revol- 
ving in opposite directions, would grind saltines 
lying between the lids. The modern roller mills 
grind flour and chop between sets of rollers, 
much as a wash wringer wrings clothes. Most of 
the old burr mills and water driven mills have 
been supplanted by steam or electric driven 
roller mills. 


On that second night at the mill Ezra's work 
went well. He soon had the burr mills adjusted 
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and the hoppers filled. Everything was running 
smoothly. The old grist mills had a separate 


little room on the first floor, called an "office." 


The night's work was fairly well under way, and 
Ezra thought he would go to the office and lie 
down on the comfortable couch in that room. He 
took a hatchet and laid it on the couch beside 


him. Then he feigned sleep. He had several hunches, 


and he thought it wise to "play 'possum." He had 
not been lying on the couch very long before he 
heard muffled footsteps. They came closer and 
closer. He recognized them as the footfalls of a 
large cat. The visitor entered the office and 
approached Ezra's couch. Ezra recognized the cat 
as the same one that had visited him the night 
before. The cat came up to the side of the couch 
and raised up on its hind feet, facing the man 
who appeared to be sleeping. It seemed to grow 
in size as it raised up before Ezra. After the 
cat straightened up completely, it raised its 
left paw to strike. Hopple had observed every 
movement and now quickly raised up, seized the 
hatchet, and struck the cat's paw. He was success- 
ful in striking the cat, and he cut the last 
three toes on its left front foot. The black cat 
disappeared immediately, and Ezra did not see 
the cat or any other peculiar visitors or antics 
during the remainder of that night. 


In the morning, when Ezra saw John Werner, 
the proprietor of the mill, he said, "1 want to 
see your wife." Werner replied, "You can't see 
her." Hopple was not one to be set aside. He 
stated firmly, "Well, I'm going to see her." 
Werner told him that his wife was sick, but 
Hopple strode on towards the miller's house. He 
met the miller's daughter and greeted her by 
saying, "I want to see your mother." The young 
Miss Werner said, "No, you can't see her; she 
isn't out of bed yet.” Hopple simply said, "Well, 
| will see her,” and he walked into Mrs. Werner's 
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bedroom. Mrs. Werner was a sick woman, and a 
worried woman that morning. The last three fingers 
of her left hand were cut and bandaged. One look 
at her was sufficient. Ezra Hopple said, "As | 
thought, you are the witch who has been causing 
all this trouble.” Mrs. Werner pleaded pathetically 
with Ezra, asking him never to tell a soul, not 
even her husband. The witch was caught at last. 
Ezra's work at the mill was completed, and Werner's 
Mill was never bothered again. 


KHHHHHEHH HHH HK * 


Author's note: Fictitious names have been given 
to the characters in this story. The person to 
whom | have given the name Ezra Hopple was born 
in 1832 and died in 1917, and lies buried in the 
cemetery beside Mount Zion Church, in Crawford 
Township. The story was told to me by a friend of 
the deceased person. Because of the lapse of years 
since the main character's death, the exact 
location of the mill and the name of the miller 
seem to have slipped into oblivion. | have given 
Tylersville as the location and Werner as the 
name of the miller, knowing only that the scene 
was laid in Sugar Valley. 
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A GARLAND OF PLAYGROUND JINGLES 
gers b 
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on Nancy K. Ford 

























The rhyming jingle is a part of childhood's 
playtime, sometimes introducing a game, as “One, 
two, three! Out goes she,” counting out to see 
. ; who shall be "it," and "Salt, vinegar, mustard, 

call pepper, cedar, cider, RED HOT pepper,” a speed- 
up rhyme for rope jumpers. 


: 1] 
Cally 
t 


Sometimes the jingles are mere nonsenee 
chants, passed from child to child. Many play- 
ground jingles, still current chatter for the 
5 to 12 set, are old, old rhymes, and many are 
as new as today's headlines. Often they reflect 
the social scene, any social scene, and history 
of is joyously confused as the children chant in 
one breath, "Down the Mississippi where the 
steamboats push, push, PUSH!"(rope jumping again) 
and in the next breath (or as soon as they have 
caught it), shout a recent version of Mother 
ne Goose -- "Hey diddle, diddle, the cat and the 
Fiddles; the cow jumped over the moons the little 
dog laughed and laughed and laughed; he'd 
already passed it at noon." 





Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Watching the girls go by. 
Along came a beauty, 
And he said, "Hi, cutie!® 
And that's how he got a-black eye. 
(girl, age 10, Los Angeles, Calif.) 





On top of Old Smoky 

Sat Marilyn Monroe; 

Along came a cowboy 

And took off his vest; 

And when he saw Marilyn, 

He took off the rest. 

(boys, ages 6 & 74, Lewisburg, Pa.) 













Yankee Doodle came to town 

Upon a load of switches; | 

Every time he turned a corner -- 

Ri-ip! went his britches. 

(girl, age 9%, Unionville, Mo.) 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill -- got a new boy friend. 
(girl, age 84, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Fibber McGee went to sea, 
Happily riding a bumble bee; 
But alas, alack, he broke his back, 
Riding home on a potato sack. 
(boy, age 8, Tacoma, Wash.) 


Buffalo Bill went up the hill 
To watch the Indians dance. 
Buffalo Bill came down the hill 
With arrows in his pants. 
(girl, age 103, Morristown, N.uJ.) 


I'm Popeye the sailor man, 
1'm Popeye the sailor man; 
| eat dirty worms, and | spit out the germs; 
1'm Popeye the sailor man. 
(boy, age 8$, Lewisburg, Penna.) 


| took my auntie riding 
in the cold and icy breeze; 
| sat her in the rumble seat 
And watched my anti-freeze. 
(girl, age 10, Merchantville, N.J.) 


Roses are red, 

Violets are blue, 

If you have a cold, 

Take a kleenex with you. 

(girl, age 11, Willard, Ohio) 
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Said the bumble bee 
To the little flea, 
"Don't touch! 
It's DDT.” 

(girl, age 11, Camden, 111.) 


God made the world without a flaw, 
Without a hammer or a saw, 
Without a nail, without a screw, 
Or anything to hang it to. 
girl, age 9, Dayton, Ohio) 


| want to be a dancer, 
| want to be a star, 
| want to be an actress, 
Driving a great big car. 
girl, age 9, Union Point, Ga.) 


My sister has a boy friend, 
He comes every night; 
Takes her in the parlor 
And turns out the light. 
Listen through the keyhole, 
And this is what | hear, 
"Stop Jimmy, stop Jimmy, 
Stop Jimmy -- Dear." 
(girl, age 10$, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Dashing through the snow, 
In a one horse open sleigh, 
Santa saw a doggie 
In a sputnik on the way. 
(boy, age 84, Lewisburg, Pa.) 


Hey diddle, diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle; 

The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed 

When he saw the calf, 

For he's already been there at noon. 



















THE CREAKING CHAIR 
by 
Katherine Lyons Clark 


Father's friend was a martinet in his 
family. He demanded to know the news extant 
within the confines of the family circle. Thus 
it became a habit sometime during the evening 
to gather around in the living room, where the 
entire family would exchange tid-bits of inter- 
esting news that had happened during the day. 
During these gatherings Father's friend always 
occupied his lewerdie rocking chair, which 
creaked intolerably when he sat down in it. 


Finally Father's friend passed away. The 
evening circle of news gathering continued, and 
the place of honor fell to the son. But an 
interesting phenomenon occurred whenever the son 
sat in his father's rocking chair. No sooner 
would he seat himself than he became aware of 
extraordinary cold. Moreover he became very 
restless and complained of a shoving sensation, 
as if someone was attempting to push him out of 
the chair. Finally the son abandoned the chair, 
and since no one else wished the seat of honor 
it remained vacant. 


A further unusual occurrence then manifes- 
ted itself. After the family would seat itself, 
preparatory to giving each other the news of 
the day, the abandoned chair would creak as 
though someone were seating himself in it. The 
end result of these happenings was that the 
family finally disposed of their father's chair, 
and from that time on no unusual manifestations 
were in evidence. 
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REPORT ON THE FALL MEETING 


The fall meeting of the Pennsylvania Folk- 
lore Society was held on Saturday, October 12, 
1957, at the John Harris Mansion, in Harrisburg. 
The business session was called to order by the 
president, George Korson, shortly after 11:00 A.M. 
About twenty-five members were in attendance. 


The meeting began with the reading of the 
minutes of the spring meeting by the secretary; 
they were approved as read. The president then 
called upon Frank A. Hoffmann, secretary of the 
by-laws committee, who read the first draft of 
a proposed set of by-laws designed to serve as 
the rules by which the society shall be governed. 
Final action on the proposal was deferred until 
the annual meeting in the spring of 1958. It was 
recommended that in the meantime the proposal, 
in a form approved by the committee, be published 
in KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY. (See Vol. II, 

No. 3, in which a second draft, broken down into 
a constitution and by-laws, appears.) It is sug- 
gested that members study the draft or 

and send any further recommendations to Mr. Frank 
A. Hoffmann before the spring meeting. 


The executive vice-president reported on 
the success of the organization of the Harrisburg 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. She 
then introduced Mrs. J. Edward Ford, Jre, who 
reported on the progress beeing made in organizing 
a Philadelphia chapter. Mrs. Ford, in turn, intro- 
duced Mrs. Anne-Marie Street, a new Philadelphia 
member who has been active in collecting the folk- 
lore of French Canada. 


This was followed by the Treasurer's Report, 
which showed that the society's treasury had a 
balance of $88.02. 



















In reporting on the state of KEYSTONE FOLK- 
LORE QUARTERLY, the editor again stressed the 
need for continual contributions of material for 
publication. He apologized for the delay in the 
appearance of the Summer, 1957, issue, which had 
encountered an unfortunately large number of 
obstacles. 


The formal business meeting was brought to 
a close with a few words from the president. 
Before adjournment it was moved by Frank A. Hoff- 
mann and seconded by Edward Pinkowski that reso- 
lutions be sent to Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker 
and Mrs. Grace Staley expressing the society's 
regrets at hearing of their illnesses and offering 
wishes for an early recovery. 


The members were invited to take part in 
a buffet luncheon served in the dining room. 


When the time for the afternoon program 
approached, it was feared that Robert Wheeler, 
one of the expected speakers, might not appear. 
To fill the void in the program Mrs. Anne-Marie 
Street graciously accepted an invitation to 
speak extemporaneously about her experiences 
collecting folklore on the French islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. She gave a very inter- 
esting account of the difficulties involved in 
reaching the islands and collecting there. She 
pointed out that the islands have not preserved 
very old French folklore, as have parts of French 
Canada, but that they have maintained an exten- 
sive body of folk songs, legends, superstitions, 
and tales. 


Mrs. Charles Elmers, of Pittsburgh (by way 
of South Carolina, North Carolina, and Ohio), 
provided a most interesting and entertaining 
recounting of how her childhood experiences with 
folk songs in South Carolina were recalled later 
to provide the background for a fascinating and 
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satisfying pastime. She illustrated her talk by 
Por singing a delightful group of ballads and songs, 
6 and accompanying herself on a Southern Mountain 
ad dulcimer. 


Robert Wheeler, who unfortunately had had 
trouble in finding the meeting place, arrived at 


je about this time. With hardly time to catch his 
breath, he stepped up front and regaled the mem- 

ff. bers for an all-to-short three-quarters of an 

Oo~ hour with some of his famous Pike County tall 
tales, including many of his wonderful snake 

Bo stories. 

ring 


The final speaker on the program was Frank 
A. Hoffmann, who gave a short talk about his 
work in collecting Pennsylvania lumbering songs 
and ballads. The talk was illustrated with tape 
recordings of some of the material he has 
collected in Clinton County. 





° The meeting was adjourned after a few words 
by the president, in which he briefly outlined 
some of the future plans of the society and 
especially stressed the wish for a big turnout 

in the spring to elect new officers and take up 

, the question of the new constitution and by-laws. 








AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 


The winter meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
was held on Friday evening, February 7, in the 
Skyline Room of the Philadelphia Free Library. 
The following chapter officers were elected: 
MacEdward Leach, chairman; Nancy Keffer Ford, 
vice-chairman; Ester Mattson, secretary; Ethel 
Good, treasurer. An interesting program was 
presented, including Frances Lichten, authority 
on Victorian art and the folk art of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch; Marie Campbell, author and 
folklorist; and Joseph Aronson, folk singer, 
who illustrated his talk with a number of 
delightful ballads. 


HKHEHHKHHKHHHHHH EK 


The annual winter meeting of the New York 
Folklore Society was held Saturday, February 1, 
in the auditorium of the New York Historical 
Society, New York City. Included on the program 
were Kenneth Scott, who spoke on counterfeiting 
during the Revolution; Bayrd Still, whose sub- 
ject was "The Personality of New York"; and the 
folksinger Bill Bonyun, who presented a program 
entitled "America's Story in Ballad and Song." 


KHHHRHHHKHHHA HH 


The annual meeting of the American Folklore 
Society was held in Chicago, on December 27 
through 29, 1957. Your editor was prevented from 
attending by the current crop of flu bugs. From 
all reports, it appears that the meeting was one 
of the most interesting and liveliest in years. 


HHEEHHKHHKHKK HE 
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At the annual meeting of the Council of 
the Southern Mountains, held in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, February 12 through 15, a place was 
made on the program for a new group, to be 
called the Appalachian Folklore Group. Your 
editor was invited to attend as a representative 
of Pennsylvania, but was unable to do so because 
of the lack of time and the expense involved. 
However, it might be profitable for us to main- 
tain contact with the group and try to partici- 
pate in some of its future activities. 


KHEEKEHKHEHEHKHHH 


The 1958 Summer Folklore Institute at 
Indiana University will be held from June 11 to 
August 8 at Bloomington, Indiana. A variety of 
courses in folklore will be offered by resident 
and visiting folklore scholars. Among the 
visiting speakers will be our president, George 
Korson. Courses may be taken for credit in the 
Summer School, or may be attended without credit 
for all or part of the Institute upon payment of 
a weekly fee. We hope to have further details 
about the program in our next issue. In the 
meantime, those who are interested are urged to 
write for further information to Richard M. Dor- 
son, Chariman, Folklore Program, Indiana Univ- 
ersity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


HRHEEEHKKHHHHAH EE 


We are happy to see that distinguished work 
does not always go unrecognized. The society's 
president, George Korson, who last year received 
a Guggenheim Fellowship to collect the folklore 
of the Pennsylvania German mine workers, has 
been honored by having an article about him and 
his work, complete with pictures, appear in 
the February 16th Sunday Supplement of the 
Washington (D.C.) Star. 
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Another of our distinguished members has 
been similarly honored. The February, 1958, 
issue of the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis and Health Association carries 
a two and a half page article on Colonel Henry 
W. Shoemaker, commending him for his many years 
of selfless service to the people and the state 
of Pennsylvania. 


HKHHEEKHKKHKHH HH 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission has announced that the 1958 Institute 
on Pennsylvania Life and Culture will be held at 
Pennsylvania State University from June 23 to 28, 
The theme of this year's Institute will be 
“resources for studies in Pennsylvania life and 
culture." We should have more detailed informa- 
tion about the program in time for the next 
issue of KFQ. 


KRHEHKHKHRHRHHHH HK HK 


And a last reminder about our own annual spr ing 
meeting at the Hotel Harrisburger, in Harrisburg, 
on May 3. There will be two big items of business - 
the adoption of a constitution and by-laws and 
the election of officers and directors -- plus 
a fine program that will be headed by Dr. S.K. 
Stevens, chairman of the State Historical and 
Museum Commission. You'll soon be receiving a 
detailed announcement by mail, but mark the date 
off on your calendar now, and plan to be theres 
Remember, this is your society, and if ft is to 
grow and function as we all want it to, it needs 
your personal support. We've had some good turn- 
outs in the past, but let's make this the biggest 
yet. 


HRRARHRHHHHHRHH HE 
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REVIEWS 


Yates, Norris Wilson, William T. Porter and 
the Spirit of the Times. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1957. Pp. 222. $5.00. 





One of the great discoverers of the American 
cousins of Baron Munchausen was William T. Porter. 
From 1831 to 1858 his Spirit of the Times, a 
weekly sporting magazine, was as popular in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi as the Spectator 
was in England during Addison's and Steele's time. 
Its columns were filled with hunting and fishing 
yarns and accounts of practical jokes. One of 
the yarns, "The Big Bear of Arkansas," lent its 
name to a school of humor. This book by Norris 
We Yates, who teaches English at lowa State 
College, pivots on this side of Porter's talents. 


Porter was, of course, an editor above all, 
but he was more than just the man who put enter- 
taining pages together. He was the literary god- 
father of Thomas B. Thorpe, best known for "The 
Big Bear of Arkansas"; Johnson Jones Hooper, of 
Simon Suggs fame; and George Washington Harris, 
who told Porter's readers about a Southern Moun- 
tain youth, Sut Lovingoode The kinds of stories 
that came from Thorpe, Hooper, Harris, and other 
contributors to the Spirit of the Times were 
exactly the kinds of stories that were heard on 
creek banks, around hunters’ fires, on crossroads 
store fronts, or on plantation-house verandas. 


Clearly written, fully documented, Yates‘ 
work covers the background, contents, and influ- 
ence of Porter's magazine, its colerful contrib- 
utors, and the part played by the editor from 
Newbury, Vermont, in prompting the regional 
writing of the ante-bellum South and helping 
the backwoods Munchausens to find a national out- 
let for their tales. The chapters analyze the 
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southern frontier humor, rural character types, 
hunting and fishing yarns. Yates drives home 
the point that many tall tales which appeared 
in the Spirit of the Times were transcriptions 
of yarns spun orally by local characters, but 
in some cases they were products of writers who 
were aiming to be funny in print and were not 
using any material that they had received by 
word of mouth. 


Not all of Porter's contributors were 
Southerners. He also took a personal interest 
in U.J. Jones, well-known journalist, novelist, 
and local historian of the Juniata Valley, and 
J.F. Kelly, who is best remembered for the 
"Humors of Falconbridge,” and who vainly tried 
with Jones to imitate Porter's example b 
starting a humorous publication at Pittsburgh. 


The value of this literary history lies in 
the author's ability to deal intelligently with 
the fictional matter that enjoyed traditional 
life in either oral or printed form. Students 
of American folklore should read this book. It 
is of great significance. 


-- Edward Pinkowski 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Shackford, James Atkins, David Crockett. 
Edited by John B. Shackford. Chapel Hills Univ- 
ersity of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 
338. $6.00. 


Perhaps the simplest description of David 
Crockett is "half man, half myth.” To anyone who 
has seen his own or a neighbor's child sporting 
a genuine simulated coon-skin cap, or has been 
exposed to the recent recorded or motion picture 
versions of Crockett's exploits, it is obvious 
that the myth has taken precedence in the American 
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mind. There is no denying that the myth has been 
an important factor in such areas as American 
folklore and the semi-literary school of fron- 
tier humor. However, the man was an important 
factor in the history of the Jacksonian era, and 
yet as such he has received little attention 
from scholars. It is this gap that James Shack- 
ford, with the assistance of his son, John, has 
done an admirable job of filling. 


Although the seeds of the myth were planted 
during Crockett's lifetime, it wasn't until after 
his death at the Alamo, in the role of a martyr 
for freedom, that the myth began to assume the 
gigantic proportions in which it exists today. 
Crockett the local politician, the state legis- 
lator, the Congressman, the bitter political foe 
of Jackson, is an almost unknown entity. Shackford 
centers his attention on these facets of Crockett's 
career, demonstrating that he was no accident of 
history but clearly and unavoidably a product of 
his time and place. 


The keys to Crockett's peculiar character 
(the indirect results cf which were the circum- 
stances that led to the creation of the myth) were 
his nafvete and his single-mindedness. The course 
of his entire congressional career was shaped by 
one piece of legislation, his Tennessee Land Bill, 
which would have given government lands in Western 
Tennessee to those who had settled on them at a 
nominal cost. His persistent pressure for his bill 
in the face of determined opposition resulted only 
in lost votes, continual tabling and delay, and 
political enemies. His frustration led him to the 
conclusion that Jackson was at the bottom of it 
all, that he had abandoned all democratic princi- 
ples and had become a veritable tyrant. Blindly 
pursuing this belief he left the Democratic fold 
and was elected to his last term in Congress as a 
Whig. The Whigs, however, were interested in him 
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merely as a means of gaining a foothold in the 
West, and their clever manipulation of the na'tve 
backwoodsman probably aided in his final defeat 
in the elections of 1835. The last chapter was 
soon written: a trip to Texas to look into the 
prospects of establishing a new home (and perhaps 
a new political career), enlistment in the Texas 
Volunteers, and his presence at the Alamo at the 
appropriate moment (where evidence points to his 
having been killed, unarmed, at the very begin- 
ning of the battle). 


Shackford has done a truly remarkable job 
of digging up and putting together facts about 
Crockett the man. His book makes as fascinati 
reading as even the most extravagant account o 
Crockett the myth. 


—- F.A.H. 


Big Bill Blues, William Broonzy's Story, 
as told to Yannick Bruynoghe. London: Cassell 
& Co., distributed in U.S. by Grove Press, 1955. 
Pp. 139. $3.00. 

Folkways Records, FP-86/4, Radio Programme 
No. 4, Studs Terkel interviews Bill Broonzy and 
Pete Seeger, 12" LP, $5.95. 

Folkways Records, FG-3506, Big Bill Broonzy, 
His Story, interviewed by Studs Terkel, 12" LP, 
$5.95. 

Folkways Records, FA=2326, Big Bill Broonzy 
Sings Country Blues, 12” LP, $5.95" 














Since the untimely death of Leadbelly, 
there is little question that Big Bill Broonzy 
has been the outstanding singer of the true 
folk blues. Broonzy has been around for a long 
time -- his first records were cut over thirty 
years ago -- but like so many other great Negro 
singers, he was for many years relegated to the 
"race" records catalogs. It wasn't until the 
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late 1940's and early 1950's, about the time of 
his remarkably successful receptions by European 
audiences, that his name began to be more widely 
known to the general public in the United States. 
But even today those major recording companies 
that own large numbers of Broonzy masters have 
released only a small part of them in their 
regular series. 


With this background it is not surprizing 
that it took a Belgian, Yannick Bruynoghe, to do 
a volume on Broonzy's life. The book is a series 
of reminiscenses, observations, and comments 
recorded directly from Broonzy in his own down- 
to-earth words. It is divided into three sections: 
"My Life,” "My Songs," "My Friends." The first 
deals primarily with Broonzy's early and middle 
years and gives us a brief but sharp picture of 
the surroundings in which the blues originated 
and developed. The second section gives the texts 
of thirteen of Broonzy's famous blues, along with 
highly interesting comments and reminiscenses 
associated with each. In "My Friends" we are 
presented effective word portraits of such great 
Negro singers and musicians as Sleepy John Estes, 
Big Maceo, Tampa Red, Lonnie Johnson, Lil Green, 
and Memphis Minnie. Not to be overlooked is an 
appendix containing a full discography of 
Broonzy's recordings up to 1952. 


Folkways’ three records provide an excellent 
accompaniment to Bruynoghe's book. In Radio 
Programme No. 4, Studs Terkel interviews both 
Broonzy and Pete Seeger on his Weekly Almanac 
program over Chicago's radio station WMT. In an 


informal, give and take atmosphere both singers 
discuss their feelings about folk music, relate 
personal anecdotes, and toss in a generous sampling 
of songs and music from their vast repertoires. 





Big Bill Broonzy, His Story more directly 
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parallels Bruynoghe's book. Broonzy talks at great 
length with Studs Terkel about his early life in 
Mississippi and Arkansas, his introduction to the 
blues and other music through the singing of his 
uncle, the strong personal meaning that the blues 
have for him, and the stories behind many of the 
songs he has written. He sings nine songs, among 
them some of the best of his own compositions: 
"Willie Mae Blues,” "Key to the Highway," and 
"Black, Brown and White." 


Country Blues is a collection of the best of 
Broonzy's repertoire. Some are his own compositions 
or compositions of his friends, and some are from 
folk tradition. Lovers of the classic blues will 
delight in the splendid performances of songs like 
"In the Evenin'," "Trouble In Mind," “Poor Bill 
Blues," and "Joe Turner No. 2” ("Blues of 1890"), 
Missing are his excellent versions of "Backwater 
Blues," "Make My Getaway," and "John Henry” (frag- 
ments of the latter two are given in the Radio 





Programme album), serious omissions in any compre- 
hensive collection of Broonzy's songs. Never theless, 
the entire group of recordings, together with 
Bruynoghe's book, form a remarkable documentary 

of Broonzy's life and music. 


“ep F .A.H. 


AROUND THE TURNTABLE 


A new voice to American listeners is that of 
Isla Cameron, a Scots-English singer who makes her 
first appearance here in an album entitled Throu 
Bushes and Briars (Tradition Records, TLP-1001, 
12" LP, $4.98), a collection of songs of the 
British Isles. Miss Cameron possesses an extremely 
pleasant, traditional-sounding voice, which she 
uses to best advantage by singing two-thirds of 
her songs without instrumental accompaniment. 
Although most of the selections are widely known 
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and have been previously recorded, they are well 
done and worth listening to. The few relatively 
unfamiliar songs -- "Sandgate Nursing Song,” 
"Sweet Scented Lavender" a street cry), and 
"The Frog and the Crow" -- are among the best in 
the album. 


More familiar to American listeners is Oscar 
Brand, who is in his element in Laughing America 
(Tradition Records, TLP-1014, 12" LP, $4.98), 

a collection of humorous songs sung in colleges, 
barrooms, at picnics, or wherever else people 
might gather to have a good time. With his 
customary joie de vivre, Oscar sings his way 
through sixteen lighthearted songs, ranging from 
old favorites like "Cod Liver 0i1," "I Was Born 
About Ten Thousand Years Ago," and "Old Dan 
Tucker" to more recent or less well known items 
like "The Talking Guitar Blues," "Kafoozalum," 
and “The Great Baby Show." They may not be out- 
standing examples of folk music, but they do add 
up to some very enjoyable listening. 





Harry and Jeanie West, a couple from Virginia 
and North Carolina respectively, represent the 
younger generation of traditional singers. Those 
who listen only superficially to the Wests‘ 
singing and playing might casually dismiss it as 
hillbilly music, but nothing could be more incor- 
rect. Most of their songs are the same songs that 
have been sung for generations in the Southern 
Mountains, songs that go back ultimately to early 
British sources. A few are of more recent origin, 
but these, too, have worked their way into the 
stream of tradition. Smoky Mountain Ballads (Eso- 
teric Records, ES-545, 12" LP, $4.95) is a fine 
cross-section of this traditional music. The 
whole gamut of folk song is represented, from 
classical English and Scottish balladry ("Black 
Jack Davie" and "Barbara Allen") to modern songs 
now being absorbed into the body of Southern Moun~ 
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tain tradition ("Bringing in the Georgia Mail" and 
"Mother's Only Sleeping"). The sharpest contrast 
between the Wests' manner of singing and playing 
and the older folk styles is the heavy emphasis on 
instrumental accompaniment. Both Wests are excel- 
lent instrumentalists, as are many of the modern 
Southern Mountain singers, and those accustomed to 
nothing more than the simplest accompaniments to 
folk songs might find their vigorous guitar, banjo, 
and mandolin backgrounds disconcerting. But theirs 
is a tradition that is very much alive today, and 
as such the album is an outstanding one. 


Riverside Records has come up with a pair of 
distinctive releases in Songs of a Scots Tinker 
Lady (RLP 12-633, 12” LP, $4.08) and Matching Songs 
of the British Isles and America (RLP 12-637, 
lo" LP, $4.98). The former is an excellent example 
of genuine traditional singing from Scotland. Ina 
pure, clear voice Jeannie Robertson sings twelve 
songs and ballads, including particularly fine ver- 
sions of "Lord Lovat" ("Lord Lovel"), "The Butcher 
Boy" ("The Knoxville Girl"), "MacCr immon's Lament," 
and “Brennan On the Moor." The album is a good 
counterpart to Riverside's earlier Songs of an 
lrish Tinker Lady (see KFQ, |, 1). Im Matching 
Songs Ewan MacColl and Peggy Seeger take turns 
singing British and American versions of eight 
typical songs and ballads. A valuable album for 
classroom use, it illustrates the changes, both 
textual and musical, that take place when a song 
is transferred from one culture to another. In ad- 
dition, that paragon of editors, Kenneth Goldstein, 
has provided a remarkably informative set of notes 
on sources and background. 











An interesting album from the West Coast is 
Frisco Bound, with Jesse Fuller (Cavalier. CAV-5006, 
10" LP, 98). Jesse Fuller has a voice and style 


strongly reminiscent of the street singers featured 
on the"race® records of the 1920's and 1930's. 
The first side of the record is devoted to a 
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number of blues and stomps of his own creation, 
the best of which is "Leavin' Memphis, Frisco 
Bound." On the second side we are given a group 

of traditional songs, including a fine "Mother less 
Children” and highly unusual instrumental solos of 
"Amazing Grace" and “Hark From the Tomb," played 
with a knife on a slightly amplified twelve-string 
guitar. It is a unique album that is well worth 
troubling one's record dealer to order. 


Somewhat less exciting is another West Coast 
release, Wanderin', with Stan Wilson (Cavalier 
CAV-6002, 12” LP, $3.98). One easily discerns the 
fact that Mr. Wilson has attempted to approximate 
the styles of Josh White, Harry Belafonte, and 
Burl Ives, but has been unsuccessful in capturin, 
Josh White's verve, Harry Belafonte's smooth artis- 
try, or Burl Ives' easy-going manner. He is at 
his best with calypso, three examples of which 
are given in the album. Here he appears to be on 
his own and does a commendable job. 


To finish up we have a pair of albums 
featuring members of the talented Seeger family. 
In American Favorite Ballads (Folkways FA-2320, 
12" LP, $5.95) older brother Pete gives us a com- 
panion volume to an earlier album Cheer ions Bal- 
lads, see KFQ, ||, 2). The songs (despite the al- 
bum title, most of them are not ballads) are all 
well known, but Pete's performing skill, although 
not quite as smooth as in the earlier album, im- 
parts a freshness and spontaneity that makes them 
worth listening to. In American Folk Songs Sung 
by the Seegers (Folkways FA=2005, 10" LP, $4.25) 
younger brother Mike and sisters Peggy, Penny, 
and Barbara show that Pete does not have a cor- 
ner on the family's musical skill. Peggy, who al- 
ready has demonstrated her ability on several 
previous albums, sings about half the songs in the 
album, among them "Freight Train Blues," "The Rich 
lrish Lady," "The Wedding Dress Song," and "Fair 
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Ellender® (with Mike). Mike, in addition to 

some fine singing ("Old Molly Hare," "The Kicking 
Mule,” "Goodbye, Little Bonny”), displays a 
remarkable instrumental virtuosity, expertly 
handling fiddle, mandolin, banjo, and guitar. 
Penny and Barbara blend their young voices with 
Peggy’s and present charming renditions of 

"When | First Came to This Land" (possibly of 
Pennsylvania German origin), "Jane, Jane," and 
"Five Times Five.” Included in the notes to 

the album is an excellent dissertation on sur- 
vival and revival in folk music, with particular 
attention to the "city-billy," written by the 
performers' musicologist father, Charles Seeger. “Th 
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Dre Homer T. Rosenberger (PhD. Cornell; LID Al- 
bright) is president of the Pennsylvania 
German Society. He lives in Washington, D.C., 
where he is Chief of Training of the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. He is a member of 
the Council, Pennsylvania Historical Assoc- 
iation. As evidenced by the story in this 
issue, he is also interested in the collection 
and preservation of Pennsylvania folklore. 
"The Witch of Werner's Mill" is the first of 
a series of at least five tales from Clinton 
County. 


Nancy Keffer Ford, contributor of "A Garland 

of Playground Jingles," is a native of Harris- 
burg, and currently a resident of Philadelphia. 
Her work as an editor for a leading children's 
magazine puts her in an ideal position to 
observe the folklore of our younger citizens. 


Katherine Lyons Clark, a resident of Camp Hill, 
makes her second appearance in our pages with 
"The Creaking Chair." We look forward to 

receiving more of her interesting tales for 

future issues of KFQ. 








